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David M. Knipe THE HEROIC 
THEFT:MYTHS FROM 
RGVEDA IV AND THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


Certainly one of the most striking scenes of combat in “Nature red 
with tooth and claw" is that between a giant bird and a venomous 
serpent. The sight of a great-winged eagle or hawk flashing down 
from the sky to set his strength and agility against a deadly, quick- 
darting snake is an awesome experience and has perennially given 
inspiration to the artist and the poet. And, often enough in the 
worlds of prehistory, the mythopoeic mind could effortlessly pro- 
ject this single struggle onto a definitive plane, where the great 
free-flying bird is truly the boundless sky and the slithering 
serpent or dragon becomes the chthonic power par excellence. Sky 
and earth, light and darkness; the beneficent and lofty against the 
shadowy and chaotic; the all-seeing, all-knowing heavens and the 
hidden depths of the primordial womb-earth. 


I 


Among the popular myths of the Indo-Iranian peoples is that of 
the eagle and the soma (haoma),! a myth that occurs in what is 
perhaps its earliest literary version in Rgveda IV.26 and 27, that 
has parallel traces in the Avesta and in later Iranian texts, and 


For their criticism of an earlier draft of this article I owe particular thanks to 
Professor Stig Wikander of the University of Uppsala, Professor Mircea Eliade of 
the University of Chieago, and Professor Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin of the 
University of Liége. 

1 Or “der somaholende Vogel (Adler)" or ‘die Suparnasage’’, as the myth is 
known in German scholarship. 
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that becomes in the later Samhitàs and post-Vedic literature, like 
the Indra-Vrtra theme, a stock reference for priests and poets 
alike. The myth has drawn the attention of indianists of several 
generations, and analyses appeared in the West regularly for some 
sixty years before tapering off in recent decades. 

It is the intent of the present essay to contribute something to 
our understanding of this important theme—first, by approaching 
it from the hermeneutical perspective of the history of religions 
and, second, by placing in association with it certain equally 
well-known materials from the ancient Near East. 

In the sixty years between Adalbert Kuhn’s Die Herabkunft 
des Feuers und des Góttertrankes? and a thorough interpretation of 
the complex of Vedic and epic texts in Jarl Charpentier’s Die 
Suparnasage,? analyses of the eagle-soma myth appeared from H. 
Grassmann,* A. Ludwig,» Rudolf von Roth,9 A. Bergaigne,’ R. 
Pischel,8 A. Hillebrandt,? M. Bloomfield,1° H. Oldenberg,!! A. A. 
Macdonell,12 L. von Sehroeder,!3 and K. F. Johansson.!4 Shortly 
after Charpentier's De Suparnasage came further commentary 
from Oldenberg,!» A. B. Keith,!6 K. F. Geldner,!? and E. Sieg.18 


2 Adalbert Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Góttertrankes (Berlin, 
1859); 2d ed. by Ernst Kuhn, in Mythologische Studien (Gütersloh, 1886), I, 123 ff. 

3 Jarl Charpentier, Die Suparnasage. Untersuchungen zur Altindischen Literatur- 
und Sagengeschichte (Uppsala-Leipzig, 1920). 

4H. Grassmann (trans.), Der Rigveda (Leipzig, 1876), Vol. I. 

5 A. Ludwig (trans. and commentator), Der Rigveda (6 vols.; Prague, 1876-88), 
II, 592 ff.; V, 467 ff.; idem, Uber Methode bei Interpretation des Veda (Prague, 
1890), pp. 64—67. 

6 Rudolf von Roth, “Der Adler mit dem Soma,” Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen- 
ldndischen Gesellschaft, X X X VI (1882), 353-60; with translation of Rgveda IV.27. 

7 A. Bergaigne, La religion védique d'après les hymnes du Rigveda (Paris, 1883), 
III, 322-35. 

$ In K. F. Geldner and R. Pischel, Vedische Studien (Stuttgart, 1888), I, 206-16. 

9 A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie (Breslau, 1891), I, 277 ff. 

10M. Bloomfield, “The Myth of Soma and the Eagle," in E. Kuhn (ed.), 
Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth (Stuttgart, 1893), pp. 149-55; M. Bloomfield, 
‘‘Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda: The Legend of Soma and the 
Eagle," Journal of the American Oriental Society, XVI (1894), 1-24. 

11 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894; 2d ed., 1917), pp. 180 ff.; 
idem, Rgveda. Textkritische und exegetische Noten (Berlin, 1909), I, 290-93. 

12 A, A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg, 1897), pp. 111-12. 

13 L. von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 326-37. 

14 K. F. Johansson, Solfágeln 4 indien (Uppsala, 1910), esp. pp. 23 ff., 65 ff. 

15 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (3d—4th eds.; Stuttgart, 1923), pp. 53, 
72 ff., 169 ff., 172 ff. 

16 A, B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda (2 vols., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1925), I, 166-72. 

17 K. F. Geldner (trans.), Der Rigveda (Leipzig-Góttingen, 1923), Vol. I; idem 
(trans.), Der Rigveda (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), Vol. I. 

18 E. Sieg, "Indra und der Somaraub nach dem Rgveda,” Beiträge zur Litera- 
turwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte Indiens (Bonn, 1926), pp. 228-39. Sieg had 
commented upon the myth previously in his Die Sagenstoffe des Rigveda und die 
altindisch Itthasatradition (Stuttgart, 1902), I, 76 ff. 
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More recently, two brief notes have appeared in Indian publica- 
tions from S. A. Dange!? and V. S. Agrawala.?9 There is not space 
here to abstract results of even the best of these discussions, but 
specific issues we may incorporate from time to time subsequent to 
our translation of the two Rgvedic hymns in question. 

The story of the soma theft is as follows.?! 


RGVEDA IV.26 
1 [Ixp2A:] “I was Manu and Sürya; I am the spirited fsi Kaksivat; 
I surpass Kütsa, son of Arjuni; I (am) the kavi Uśánas; behold me! 


2 I gave earth to the Arya; I (gave) rain to the mortal who makes 
offering; 
I led forth the roaring waters; the gods followed after my desire. 
3 Intoxicated (by soma) I scattered the ninety-nine forts of Sámbara; 
(I destroyed ?) the hundredth house entirely, when assisting Divodasa 
Atithigvá. 
4 O Maruts, may this bird be well above (other) birds, this eagle above 
eagles swift-flying, 
because by self-power (and) without wheels the well-winged one bore 
the oblation loved by the gods to Mánu. 
5 When the bird bore from here, darting (away), he sped forth with a 
broad course, swift as thought, 
and went eagerly with the sweet soma; thus the eagle discovered 
fame. 
6 The straight-flying eagle bearing the stem, the bird (bringing) from 
afar the sweet drink of inspiration, 
brought the soma, clutched fast, accompanied by gods, having taken 
it from that highest heaven. 
7 The eagle, having taken the soma, bore (it) to à thousand and 
unnumbered pressings; 
then the liberal (one) left behind the hostile (ones), the wise (one) 
the foolish (ones), in the intoxication of soma." 


19 S. A. Dange, “Kadru, Vinatà and the Wager,” Purana, III, No. 2 (1961). 
203-14. 
20 V. S. Agrawala, ‘““Suparna,”’ in his Sparks from the Vedic Fire. A New Approach 
to Vedic Symbolism (Banaras, 1962), pp. 52-60. 
21 ahám mánurabhavam sürya$cáhám kaksivam fsirasmi víprah / 
ahám kitsamarjuneyém ny fje'hám kavíru$ánà páśyatā ma // IV.26.1 
ahám bhümimadadàmáryàyühám vrstím dāśúşe martyaya / 
ahámapó anayam vavasana máma deváso ánu kétamayan // 2 
&hám puro mamdasànó vyàiram náva sakaém navatih $Sámbarasya / 
Satatamám vesyàm sarvátàtà dívodàsamatithigvám yádávam // 3 
prá sú sá vibhyo maruto vírastu prá $yenáh $yenébhya à$upátvà / 
acakráyà yátsvadháyà suparnó havyám bháranmánave devájustam // 4 
bháradyádi víráto vévijanah pathórünà mánojavà asarji / 
tüyam yayàu mádhunà somyénotá $rávo vivide $yenó átra // 5 
rjipi $yenó dádamàno am$üm paravatah Sakuno mamdrám mádam / 
sómam bharaddàdrahànó devávandivó amismaduttaradadaya // 6 
adaya $yenó abharatsómam sahásram savám ayütam ca sàkám / 
átrà páramdhirajahadáratirmáde sómasya mura ámuürah // 7 
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RGVEDA IV.27 


1 [INDRA:] “Being still in the womb, I knew in order all the births of 
these divinities; 
a hundred iron forts confined me; then the eagle and I came forth 
with speed. 
2 Not for pleasure did he bear me off, but by power (and) virility I won 
(his aid ?); 
here the liberal (one) left behind the hostile (ones), and, expanding, 
surpassed the wind. 
3 As then the eagle screamed down from heaven he bore away the 
liberal (one) as if (he were) the wind, 


as Kréanu the archer, intending hurried pursuit, aimed down and 
released the bowstring toward him. 
4 Now Indra’s straight-flying eagle carried (him) down from the vault 
of heaven, as (the A$vins carried) Bhujyi; 
and there fell down a flying feather of the bird darting along on his 
course." 


5 Now (may) Maghavan (accept) the bright juice, the white beaker, 
the liquid overflowing with milk, 
offered by the adhvaryus, the best part of the mead; (may) Indra 
drink to intoxication, (may) the hero drink to intoxication! 


Synoptically, in 26.1-3 we find the speaker using the first person 
to identify himself with gods and sages and to review his heroic 
deeds. The latter include destruction, while soma intoxicated, of 
the hundred fortresses of Sámbara and the releasing of the waters 
for man. In 26.4—6 the eagle?? is praised above other birds, eagle 
above eagles," ''swift flying," and “well winged” (suparnd),?3 as 


gárbhe nú sánnánvesáàmavedamahám devánàm jánimüni ví$và / 

S$atám mà püra &yasiraraksannádha § Syenó javása niradiyam | IV.27.1 

ná ghà sá màmápa josam jabharabhimasa tvaksasa viryéna / 

irma páramdhirajahadár&tirutá vátàm ataracchüSuvànah / 2 

ava yácchyenó ásvanidádha dyórví yádyádi vata ühüh püáramdhim / 

srjadyadasma ava ha ksipájjyám kréanurasta manasa bhuranyán // 3 

rjipyá imimdravato ná bhujyüm $yenó jabhara brható ádhi snoh / 

amtáh patatpatatryàsya parnámádha yámani prásitasya tádvéh // 4 

adha $vetám kalás$am góbhiraktámapipyànám magháva sukramamdhah / 

adhvaryübhih práyatam mádhvo ágramímdro madaya prati dhatpibadhyai 

guro mádaya práti dhatpibadhyai // 5 
22 gyend, generally translated as eagle" or “hawk” in the Rgveda but usually 
taken as “hawk” or ‘‘falcon’’ in later Samhitàs and post-Vedic literature. Cf. 
i-krivo-s, “‘kite.’’ Avestan saéna-maraya, ‘‘eagle’”’ (to which we shall return below), 
becomes in Middle Persian sénmurw and in New Persian stnmury (see C. Bartholo- 
mae, Altiranisches Wörterbuch [Strassburg, 1904], col. 1548; Johansson, op. cit., 
. 31, n. 2). 

J 23 Tn hu-parana, ‘‘well winged.” Cf. YaSt XIII.70, where the Fravašis are 
‘“‘well-winged birds" (Bartholomae, op. cit., col. 1827). 
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one who bears the sweet (mádhu)?* soma oblation to man (manu), 
"having taken it from that highest heaven" (divó amusmad- 
áttarád-àddya). The last verse declares that the eagle bears the 
soma to innumerable pressings and (7ed) that the “liberal’’ or 
“bounteous” (?) (puramdhi),25 “wise” one, in the intoxication of 
soma, abandoned the “hostile,” *foolish" ones. 

Hymn 27 also begins in the first person, the speaker declaring 
that he has come forth from the womb (gárbha), from the hundred 
forts (pura) of iron that confined him. Verse 2c switches into the 
third person, repeating 26.7c exactly except for the first word 
([;irmà] püramdhir-ajahàd-áràtr-). Verses 3—4, still in the third 
person, describe the eagle screaming on his swift descent from 
heaven; one of the soma guardians, Kráánu,?9 perceives the theft 
and sends an arrow after the fleeing eagle but succeeds only in 
dislodging a single feather (parná). The final verse, in $akvari 
meter, is a later addition for ritual purposes, contributing nothing 
essential to the myth.?" 

The exegesis of these two hymns is complicated, first, by the 
presence of several words of uncertain usage 28 and, second, by the 
difficulty of discerning exactly who is speaking and who is being 
described. 

Sayana transmitted the traditional view that Vamadeva, the 
legendary discoverer of the gods and author of all but thirteen 


24 Often refers to soma; it is used substantively as well, “sweet food or drink," 
usually “honey”; cf. uéüv; AS medu, Eng. mead. See H. Lüders, Varuna (Góttin- 
gen, 1959), II, 339-51; Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (3d—4th eds.), pp. 364 ff.; 
A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects (London, 
1912), II, 475; Hillebrandt, op. cit., p. 518, suggested that mádhu is the equivalent, 
in a mythic sense, of soma when the latter is the celestial ambrosia (afta). In an 
early work G. Dumézil argued for the original separate characteristics of uéüv and 
apBpooia, mádhu and amíta, in Greece and in India, respectively (Le Festin 
d immortalité (Paris, 1924), pp. 279 ff.). Cf. also W. H. Roscher in his Ausführliches 
Lexikon der griechischen und römischen Mythologie (Leipzig, 1884), I, 280-83, with 
Bibliography; idem, Nektar und Ambrosia (Leipzig, 1883); and R. B. Onians, 
"Nectar and Ambrosia," The Origins of European Thought (2d ed.; Cambridge, 
1954), chap. xi, for a critique of the theories of Roscher, Gruppe, Bergk, etc. 

25 Cf. Avestan paranda. 

26 Cf. Taittiriya-aranyaka 1.9.3; Aitareya-brahmana III.26; he is the Avestan 
Korosani, the “‘prince’’ overthrown by Haoma in Yasna 9.24. See Bartholomae, 
op. cit.; M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wörterbuch des Altindischen 
(Heidelberg, 1953). Kaj Barr discusses Korosàni in his article *Haoma," in A. 
Bentzen, S. Holm, and N. H. See (eds.), Illustreret Religionsleksikon (Copenhagen, 
1950), II, 111 ff. Cf. also A. Weber, Indische Studien (Berlin, 1853), II, 313-15. 

27 Although Charpentier makes something of it, op. cit., pp. 149-50. Cf. Sayana’s 
etymology for Maghava, an epithet of Indra. 

28 ni-rnje, sarvátata, acakraya . . . svadháyà, vévijanah, piramdhi, arati, indravato. 
Modern Vedic exegesis has often leaned heavily upon Sayana for clues to obscure 
passages. While carefully weighing Sayana’s hermeneutics, we have nevertheless 
found the Rgvedic mythological structure itself to be a more prudent, if less 
garrulous, expositor. 
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hymns in the fourth mandala of the Rgveda, is the speaker, even 
when he assumes the guise of syend. Kuhn, the first modern analyst 
of the myth, saw the god Indra in the first-person role, taking the 
form of syena in order to obtain the soma. Reconstructing obscuri- 
ties in the text of hymn 27, Roth gave the speaker’s role there 
entirely to Soma, won by syend’s daring. 

It would appear from all the clues in 26.1—3 that Indra is the 
speaker. These heroic deeds are applicable to Indra before anyone 
else, and Sámbara is a specific enemy of Indra. Nevertheless, 
Charpentier?? gave these lines, plus 27.1-2ab, to the eagle and 
attributed the remainder of the first hymn to Indra. Oldenberg 3? 
followed in awarding the first-person statements to the eagle, as 
in 27.1: *Als ich noch im Mutterleibe war, kannte ich alle Gesch- 
lechter der Gótter. Hundert eherne Burgen hielten mich in 
Gewahrsam. Da flog ich Adler schnell heraus." Geldner agreed 
here. But 27.2, according to Oldenberg, is said by Soma.?1 

We see that much earlier, Bergaigne?? had identified syend, 
in 27.1-2,as a homology for Soma. Bloomfield,?3 on the other hand, 
with a methodological predisposition to trace the “naturalistic 
basis” for the function of an eagle in the myth, managed to identify 
syena as Agni. The latter is certainly a part of Vedic speculation— 
the lightning form of Agni as the bearer of the soma to earth—and 
the exegesis does indeed find in Satapatha-brahmana ITI.9.4.10 the 
equation of Agni, soma-bearing syend, and the gayatri meter that 
replaces syend in the later Samhitàs.?* The poetic form of birth 
from the cloud-womb, the recurring emphasis upon the swiftness 
of flight, and the connection with the waters all seem to support 
the lightning descent. But problems do arise. The myth of the 
soma theft is one of great antiquity, with parallels in the Avesta 
and in other “Indo-European” literatures. While the Satapatha- 
brahmana and various texts from other Samhitàs may contain 

29 Op. cit., pp. 139-40. 

30 Die Religion des Veda (3d—4th eds.), p. 173; cf. also pp. 72-73. Earlier Olden- 
berg had translated ld (ádha $yenó javásaà niradiyam) **da (kam) der Adler; durch 
den schnellen flog ich heraus" (Rgveda. Textkritische und exegetische Noten, I, 
pp. 290-91). Note that javása (3ávas, “‘speed’’) has a wrong accent. 

31 U. Schneider, “Die Komposition der Aitareya-upanisad," Indo-Iranian 
Journal, VII (1963), 66-67 with n. 20, interprets Rgveda IV.27.1d as “‘... doch 
der Falke und ich [Soma] flogen geschwind heraus." But Schneider does not dis- 
cuss the myth as a whole. 

32 Op. cit., III, 332-34. 

33 “The Myth of Soma and the Eagle," p. 151, and ‘‘Contributions to the 
Interpretation of the Veda: The Legend of Soma and the Eagle," pp. 3 ff. 

34 Bloomfield makes use of Atharvaveda VI.48 in this connection. Although he 
chooses to remain within the Indian material, there are some interesting compara- 


tive sources that might lend weight to Bloomfield’s lightning theme; see T. H. 
Gaster, Thespis (New York, 1950), p. 158. 
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sporadic fragments of this myth of an age equal to the Rgvedic 
account, great care must be exercised before collecting epithets 
and identities from many sources in order to add them up to unity. 
There is no reason why the references that Bloomfield has so 
assiduously gathered to prove that $yená equals Agni are not 
equally applicable to Indra as well, as Keith 35 has pointed out. 
And it occurs to us—as long as the discussion is reduced to this 
monochromatic level of naturistic explanations—that "lightning" 
presents a further problem undisclosed by Bloomfield, that of 
"one way" versus the “round trip": lightning does not go up. In 
this poetic form Rgveda IV.26 and 27 imply that the eagle flies up 
to steal, although admittedly all of the verbs describe syend as 
descending, bearing from the heavens.36 But the very texts 
Bloomfield uses to identify Agni with the Atharvaveda VI.48 
invocation speak of the gayatri meter (—$yená) as flying up to 
fetch soma; and it is here that it becomes difficult to imagine the 
poetic correspondence of syend as simply lightning. 

Now among the older interpretations was that of Pischel, who 
thought of 27.1d as implying “Ich der Adler flog zusammen mit 
Indra heraus." 3? Pischel actually has Soma, syend, the poet, and 
Indra all involved in the narrating, but let us carefully examine this 
idea of Indra flying along with the eagle. 

It seems to us that a number of obstacles are overcome in the 
interpretation of these hymns if we first imagine the eagle simply 
qua eagle, a giant and fearless bird, bearing Indra to heaven to 
fetch the coveted soma—sóma as the plant, the potential sacred 
drink and not the ritual god. Second, we must ask if it is possible 
to allow these two hymns to be the uniform utterance of the princi- 
pal actor, that is Indra. With such a postulate, Indra begins, not 
unusually, by recounting his heroic deeds in the first person; he 
continues by praising the eagle who has carried him successfully 
to gain the soma. In 26.7cd he retains the third person to describe 
his own deed in connection with the eagle. 27.1—2 illustrates the 
first-person introduction again, with the same change to third 
person to praise the bird’s feat and with the last verse a later 
addition to show that Indra actually drinks the pressed juice. 


35 Op. cit., pp. 169-70. 

36 There is no warrant for R. T. H. Griffith (trans., The Hymns of the Rigveda 
[2d ed.; Benares, 1896]) to translate yayáw in 26.5¢ as “(the Bird) returned.” 
Griffith, incidentally, followed Bloomfield's syend-Agni-lightning equation but 
translated puiramdhi with reference to Indra. 

37 Op. cit., p. 208. Bloomfield, ‘““The Myth of Soma and the Eagle," p. 154, rejects 
this because of the accent on jdvas. 
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There are good reasons for considering such an interpretation: 


26.1: “I surpass Kütsa" is a tale within a tale. Although Indra 
is occasionally opposed to Kütsa, most often in the Rgveda the 
two are allies and are even invoked as the pair Indrakütsà 
(V.31.9). Particularly interesting in the light of Part II of our 
study is the following list of Kútsa’s mythological traits: (1) his 
principal foe is the serpent, Susna (whose young are described as 
having been killed in VIII.40.10 and X.22.11); (2) on one occasion 
(1.106.6) Kütsa cries for help from a pit to Indra; (3) Indra and 
Kütsa unite against Susna; (4) Kütsa is sometimes Indra’s chariot- 
eer; (5) Indra and Kátsa, following the conquest of Susna, steal 
the sun disk (VI.31.3). In the context of this hymn it is unlikely 
that Indra “subdues” Kütsa; more possibly ni-riije should be 
translated “surpass.” Indra, who takes the dominant role in his 
alliances with Kütsa, '*outdoes" even Kütsa's serpent conquest by 
killing Árbuda or Vrtrá. In another hymn to Indra, I.51, Kütsa, 
Kaksivat, Usdnas, (Dívodàsa) Atithigvá, and Sámbara are again 
all brought together in a situation where Kütsa is assisted by 
Indra. 

26.3: Indra’s role as ''fort-destroyer" (puramdará) is well 
known.38 

206.4c: acakrayd yátsvadháyà swparnó . . . a-cakrá- has new mean- 
ing if we consider that it is Indra who is the passenger, not in a 
two-wheeled rátha, but on syend. (Charpentier3? has “aus eigenem 
freien Willen" and Geldner *? proposes *"Triebkraft"' for svadhdyd.)*1 
A second, less likely possibility is that a-cakrá- might have implied 
"without discus," that is, the eagle contrasted to Indra, his 
passenger, in that he manages the theft without a cakrá weapon. 
We have seen that Kütsa is introduced at the outset, and it is the 
sun cakrá (often poetically homologized with the discus weapon 
and the chariot wheel) 42 that Indra and Kütsa contrive to steal. 

26.5ab: bharadyddi víráto “when the bird bore from here...” 
Bore what or whom? Could this be Indra, soma, or both ? 


38 With reference to this and other Rgvedic hymns M. Wheeler discusses the 
fortifications of the Indus cities at the time of the Aryan invasions (T'he Indus 
Civilization [2d ed.; Cambridge, 1962], pp. 96-97). 

39 Op. cit., p. 139; cf. p. 145. 

40 Der Rigveda (1951), Vol. I. 

^1 svadhá cannot in every instance be understood as “nature” or “‘self-law,”’ 
as A. B. Purani intends (Studies in Vedic Interpretation [Benares, 1963], pp. 225— 
27). For etymological discussion see the works cited in L. Renou, Études védiques 
et paninéennes (Paris, 1957), III, 51. 

42 See O. H. De A. Wijesekara, ‘“‘Discoid Weapons in Ancient India, A Study of 
Vedic cakra, pavi, and ksurapawvi," Adyar Library Bulletin, XXV (1961), p. 259. 
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26.6: “accompanied by gods" is a puzzle in plural unless it 
implies attendants for Indra. 

26.7ed: puramdhi, a word that has probably received more 
attention than any other in our two hymns,*? has been variously 
interpreted as an attribute of soma, syend, or Indra. We are aware 
that the word was personified as a goddess (Páramdhi; Avestan 
Parondi) from Indo-Iranian times.44 In the present occurrences, 
however, it appears to denote Indra, although the aspects of 
fertility and opulence, not rendered by the translation “liberal,” 
are certainly essential in our context.49 Indra abandons the hostile 
powers (either the “obstacles” withholding the rains or the soma 
guardians) as does syend. It could hardly be the eagle who is 
renowned for soma drinking, and there is not sufficient indication 
of soma personified or as deserving ''hostility" from the celestial 
guardians. Púramdhi recurs in 27.2c and 27.3b, in both instances, 
we believe, with reference to Indra. 

27.1: Indra and the eagle are now in the highest heaven. 

27.2ab makes little sense as the utterance of soma, no sense as 
the utterance of syend. If said of the eagle by Indra, however, it 
would suggest that an agreement had been entered upon or that 
the eagle was in some way indebted to or in the service of Indra. 
We will return to this theme below, p. 349. 

27.4a: indravato (usually índra-vat-) agrees with $yenó, answering 
our question from 26.5a. 

27.4b: The analogy here is no longer hidden; the eagle bears 
Indra as the Asvins once bore Bhujyú.46 

Thus despite persistent obscurities we see a less tangled myth 
emerge from the two hymns: a hero and a powerful bird challenge 
the celestial powers in order to steal the sacred plant. The thorough 
documentation by Mircea Eliade of the structure of magic flight 
and ascension is well known by historians of religion and need not 

43 See Pischel’s long discussion (in Pischel and Geldner, op. cit., pp. 202—106), 
where he allowed Indra to be ‘‘der Freigebige.’’ Charpentier (op. cit., p. 146) accepted 
the translation with reservations but followed Oldenberg in ascribing it to the 
eagle. 

44 See K. F. Johansson, Uber die altindische Göttin Dhisánà und Verwandtes 
(Uppsala-Leipzig, 1917), pp. 73-75; see her role in the third function of G. 
Dumézil's tripartition, Les dieux des Indo-Ewuropéens (Paris, 1952), pp. 13, 18, 66; 
ef. G. Widengren’s mention of the goddess, ‘‘die Nàhrende," in his Die Religionen 
Irans (Stuttgart, 1965), p. 16, n. 30. 

45 As is Renou's footnote: “la notion d’ ‘abondance’ notée par [puramdhi] a 
quelque rapport spécial avec la ‘pensée’: ainsi est-il dit que le soma doit ‘accroitre 
la parole’ ou 'engendrer' l’ ‘abondance (des idées), vardhdya vácam janáyà 
püramdhim" (Rgveda IX.97.36) (op. cit., I [1955], 4, n. 1; cf. III, 58, púramdhi as 
**plénitude"'). 


46 See Macdonell, op. cit., p. 52. Cf. J. Gonda, The Vision of the Vedic Poets 
(The Hague, 1963), p. 31, n. 77. 
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be reviewed here.4? We may briefly recall, however, that the 
agnicayana ritually constructs the fire altar in the form of the 
$yená. No doubt reference here is to the winning of the soma 
necessary for ritual purpose, but it is also true that brahmanic 
speculation implies the bird to be the vehicle of the yájamana 
(sacrificer), taking him to heaven.48 In this same plane of specu- 
lation there is also the polarity between Agni as transcendent fire 
(and bird) above the cosmos, and Ahi Budhnya, the serpent of the 
deep, beneath the cosmos. The poles are reconciled, however, as 
both came from and return to eternal darkness.4? 


II 


While à number of recent scholars have traced the development of 
the “suparná story” in later Indian literature,59 few have worked 
for long upon the antecedents. Johansson 5! discussed the peacock 
as "sun bird," the connecting link between the Vedic Garitmat— 
Epic Garuda and the Epic Roc that devours the Nagas and other 
serpents. The theft of the soma by Garuda is, according to 
Johansson, the oldest Epic trait, parallel to that of the eagle (sun) 
Visnu. His pupil, Charpentier, like many indianists of his day, was 
greatly interested in animal fables, their place in the structural 
evolution of Sanskrit literature, and their didactic, moralistic 
applications. And, also like scholars of his time, he sometimes 
postulated Indian origins for these tales. 

In our present concern, however, it has been recognized since 
the efforts of nineteenth-century comparative mythologists that 
there are definite connections between the various ‘‘Indo- 
European" myths that tell of an eagle who brings the sacred food 
or drink to gods or men.5? We have already seen that many of the 
key figures of our Rgvedic account have Avestan parallels, and we 
can point to the Avestan counterpart of a mythical bird, associated 


^7 But see, for the eagle as shamanic vehicle (and in connection with the cosmic 
tree) and the eagle as the father of the first shaman, Mircea Eliade, Shamanism 
(New York, 1964), pp. 157—58; 71, 204, n. 57. 

48 Cf. Keith, op. cit., II, 466. 

49 See S. Kramrisch, ““The Triple Structure of Creation in the Rgveda,” History 
of Religions, II (1962-63), 140-75, 256-85, esp. 268 ff., 275, 281. 

50 Proceeding from the provocative work of Kuhn. Bloomfield’s suparnd- 
research in the Samhitas, although brief, was inspired and revealed typical pains- 
taking in textual analysis. Strangely, Charpentier, covering the same territory a 
generation later, does not mention either of Bloomfield’s articles. 

51 Solfageln i indien, pp. 77 ff. Cf. also J. Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism 
(Utrecht, 1954), pp. 101-3. 

52 See Keith, op. cit., I, 172 and references cited in n. 2; Oldenberg, Die Religion 
des Veda (3d—4th eds.), pp. 72-73 and references cited in the notes. 
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with the cosmic tree, who descends from celestial regions bearing 
the haoma.53 

Although the cult of soma/haoma is decidedly Indo-Iranian, the 
motif of the eagle who steals the elixir of immortality occurs in the 
mythologies of the ancient Mediterranean and of Scandinavia. 
Zeus is connected with an eagle who bears nectar.54 In the myth 
of Zeus and Ganymedes the latter is abducted from the mountain 
by Zeus in the guise of an eagle, and the beautiful youth becomes 
cupbearer, serving nectar to the gods.55 

Turning to Snorri's Edda we find Óðinn in two manifestations 
used by Zeus. In Skáldskaparmál 4—6 Odinn as an eagle steals the 
giant Suttung's mead, not from the heavens, but from the depths 
of a rock, the mountain Hnitbjórg. With the help of Suttung's 
brother, Baugi, Odinn bores a hole with an auger called Rati, 
changes into a serpent to gain entrance, and sleeps for three nights 
with Suttung's giantess daughter, Gunnlóó. She grants him three 
draughts of mead, and he changes into an eagle and flies off with 
the prize in his beak, Suttung (also now in eagle form) in such 
close pursuit that Odinn spills some of the mead. The magic drink 
is presented by Óðinn to the Æsir and to men of poetic genius. The 
tale has an abbreviated parallel in the poetic Edda, Hávamál 
104—10 (where we also have in the Rinatals báttr [strophes 138-45] 
Odinn’s other famous means of acquiring the mead that makes him 
fertile and fluent—the ordeal of hanging “in the wind-whipped 
tree for nine nights through," a sacrifice to himself).56 

In Skáldskaparmál 2-3 we see that Snorri, following the Haust- 
lóng, has once again preserved remnants, however juxtaposed, of 
the motif of an eagle who steals the celestial means of immortality. 
Here it is the giant bjazi who steals Iðunn and her sacred youth- 
producing “apples” from Ásgarð, causing the gods to grow old. As 
part of the same complex in these two late accounts, there occur 


53 See A. Kuhn, op. cit., pp. 111 ff. on the Avestan saéna and related birds; 
Johansson, Solfágeln 4 indien, pp. 30-31. See also n. 92 below. 

54 See D'Arcy W. Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds (2d ed.; Oxford, 1936), 
pp. 180-84. Thompson also gives a bibliography of classical references to the 
eagle-serpent opposition. 

55 Cf. Homer Iliad xx. 231-35; Virgil Aeneid v. 252 ff.; Ovid Metamorphoses 
x. 155-61. H. Zimmer, incidentally, notes that the Zeus-Ganymedes formula is 
employed in Gandharan art of northwest India to represent the theme of Garuda 
abducting and devouring the young serpent (nàgini) (Myths and Symbols in 
Indian Art and Civilization, ed. J. Campbell [New York, 1946], p. 76). 

56 Seo V. Grønbech, Nordiska myter och sagor (Stockholm, 1965), pp. 67-70; 
E. O. G. Turville-Petre, Myth and. Religion of the North (London, 1964), pp. 36-37, 
40-42; A. Ohlmarks, Eddans gudasánger (Stockholm, 1948), pp. 82-83. 89-90, 
234—36, 240-42; J. De Vries, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1957), II, 
64 ff. 
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the following details of interest to us: the eagle leaves his tree to 
eat from the carcass of an ox; he is speared by Loki (whose 
chthonic as well as celestial transformations are well known); 
with the spear stuck fast Loki suffers an accidental heavenly flight 
with the eagle and is released only on his oath to assist in the 
capture of Ióunn; finally, after the eagle takes her, Loki assumes 
falcon form in the recovery of Iðunn, with Thjazi (like Suttung 
chasing Odinn) in hot but futile pursuit. 

A parallel to the theft of Ióunn's apples (symbols of fertility) 
has been noted in the Celtic myth where Brian, Iuchar, and 
Tucharba, the sons of Tuirenn, assume the guise of hawks in order 
to steal sacred apples from the garden of Hisberna. Here, too, 
there is pursuit, the guardians being female griffins.5’ A possible 
remnant may occur also in another myth of a flight to heaven in 
eagle form, this time involving the Celtic hero Lleu (Lleu Llaw 
Gyffes). The Mabinogi of Math, son of Mathonwy, relates how Lleu 
is killed by a javelin thrust from his wife's lover, Gronw, ascends 
immediately as an eagle, and eventually is restored to life and 
health.58 Lleu has sometimes been equated with the divine Lug of 
the Irish texts, one “‘possessing many arts" (samildanach), 
including practice as cupbearer, poet, and smith, and one who 
reflects dim associations with the divine paradise and its ale of 
immortality. Lug is also remembered for restoring to health with 
healing plants his mortal son, Cúchulainn, after the warrior slept 
for three days following fierce battles.5? 

And, of course, in addition to these scattered fragments from 
Iran, Greece, and northern Europe, several non-Indo-European 
parallels have been documented.$9 

It is possible, with increasingly thorough archeological and 
philological research, that we may some day find solid evidence 
concerning the provenance of some of these ancient themes that 
have intrigued the modern Western mind from the days of Creuzer, 
Kuhn, Mannhardt, and Frazer. But it is not our intention simply 
to retrace well-worn paths, collecting and identifying mothlike 
fragments. Rather, we have in mind a fresh consideration. 

Among our Mesopotamian records there are two morphologically 


97 See Turville-Petre, op. cit., pp. 186-87 and references; J. A. MacCulloch, 
Eddic Mythology (Boston, 1930), p. 180. 

58 J. A. MacCulloch, Celtic Mythology (Boston, 1918), pp. 56, 96-97. 

59 Ibid., pp. 25-31, 64-65, 99, 120-22; M. MacNeill, The Festival of Lughnasa 
(London, 1962), pp. 3-10. 

60 E.g., see A153.1 (“theft of ambrosia"), K1041 (“borrowed plumes"), and 
related motifs in Stith Thompson, Motif Index of Folk Literature (Bloomington, 
Ind., 1957). 
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connected myths to engage our attention; to our knowledge 
they have not been previously discussed in connection with the 
*suparná legend." The myths are that of Etana,®! on the one hand, 
surviving in three recensions (A, Old Babylonian; B, Middle 
Assyrian; and C, Neo-Assyrian), and, on the other hand, the myth 
of Zu,®2 an Akkadian story that occurs also in Semitic fragments. 

The legend of Etana, of great antiquity, and considering the 
number of extant recensions, of great popularity as well, can be 
reconstructed from the texts as follows. 


In the shade of the styrax tree begets the serpent; 
On its crown begets the eagle [A.2].93 


The eagle and the serpent dwell at their tree in harmony, having 
sworn an oath of allegiance to one another. When one makes a kill, 
he feeds the other's young. But one day when the serpent was away 
“the eagle's heart plotted evil... (and) he set his mind upon 
devouring the young of his friend" (C.2.30 ff.). “I will ascend to 
heaven," says the eagle (C.2.35). His children warn him that the 
net of Šamaš will snare him if he dares such a thing. “But he heard 
them not." The serpent returns home, does not find his young, 
searches, weeps, then cries aloud to Samaá, asking the '^wide net," 
the “snare” of Šamaš, to catch and punish the eagle (A.2 reverse). 
The serpent recalls the oath: 


May the mountain withhold from him its passage, 
May the darting weapon head straight for him! [A.2] 


May Šamaš (hand him over) for evil to the executioner! 
He who (transgresses) the boundary of Šamaš. [C.2.11 f.] 


61 Translated by E. A. Speiser in J. B. Pritchard (ed.), Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts (2d ed.; Princeton, N.J., 1955), pp. 114-18. A and C tablets have been pub- 
lished by S. H. Langdon, Babyloniaca, XII (1931), pls. I-XIV, and discussed by 
him, pp. 1—53. (C, the best preserved of the three, is from the library of Aésur- 
banipal, 669 B.c.). B (fragments) were published by E. Ebeling, Archiv für 
Orientforschung, XIV (1944), pls. IX-X and pp. 298-303; this also includes Neo- 
Assyrian fragments, pls. XI-XII and pp. 303-7. S. H. Langdon discusses the 
myth in his Semitic Mythology (Boston, 1931), chap. iii, “The Legend of Etana and 
the Plant of Birth," pp. 166—74; although no Sumerian text has been found, 
Langdon believed that ‘‘a Sumerian version of these episodes surely existed" 
(p. 170). He was incorrect, however, in identifying certain “Etana” cylinder seals 
as Sumerian. 

62 Translated by Speiser in Pritchard (ed.), op. cit., pp. 11-13. One version of 
the Etana myth identifies the eagle therein with Zu (see Langdon, Semitic Myth- 
ology, p. 169). 

63 The scene reminds us of the tree with its bird of prey and its serpent docu- 
mented as early as the third millenium B.c. in the Sumerian cosmogonic poem 
titled by S. N. Kramer ‘‘Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the Nether World" (Sumerian 
Mythology [New York, 1961], pp. 33 ff.; also his The Sumerians [Chicago, 1963], 
pp. 198, 43). Here the huluppu tree grows on the banks of the Euphrates until 
Inanna, queen of heaven, plants it in her holy garden in Erech. The Zu bird 
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Sama aids the serpent by designing a ruse to get the eagle out of 
the sky. The serpent is instructed to hide in the carcass of a wild 
ox and wait for the eagle to descend with other birds to feed. 
Despite new warnings from his children the eagle flies to the 
carcass, where he is seized by the avenging serpent and shorn of 
his wings, his pinions, and his talons, is plucked, and then is cast 
into a pit to die. 

Now it is the eagle who daily beseeches Šamaš to rescue him 
from death (C.3.58 ff.). At last the god relents enough to send a 
man to aid the dying bird. That man is Etana, the shepherd-king, 
who also daily beseeches Sama’ and the other gods: 


Grant me thou the plant of birth! Show me the plant of 
birth. Remove my burden and produce for me a name! 


That is, Etana prays for a son as he is a childless king.94 Šamaš 
now directs Etana to the eagle: “He will show thee the plant (of 
birth)!” (C.3.76.) Etana rescues the eagle from the pit and the bird 
grants the favor of flight, carrying Etana against his breast. 
After rising one league, Etana, at the eagle's prompting, looks down 
and sees the World Mountain," Ekur. “The land has become a 
hill." After the second league “the land has become (. . .)," and 
after the third league “the land has turned into a gardener's 
ditch." They reach the heaven of Anu, where the two perform 
obeisance at the gate (C.5.34). 

Unfortunately, it is here that a long gap occurs on the tablet. 
And tablet 6 seems to have another version, where Etana becomes 
frightened after the third league and falls; but this part, too, is 
broken off. 

Second, there is the myth of Zu, the bird god who steals the 
Tablets of Destinies from Enlil, a deed that causes the norms 
(pars) to be suspended and “‘all brightness to be poured out.” Zu 
flies away with his prize and is remote in his mountain. He is to 
be "cut down with weapons," however, and in fact he is vanquished 
eventually by one of the benign deities. 

For both of these Mesopotamian myths there is abundant 
iconographical testimony of the sort that is almost totally lacking 
for our Vedic myth. Individual birds of prey are not always readily 


raises its young in its branches; the serpent '^who knows no charm" dwells at its 
roots until the hero Gilgameš slays him with a great bronze ax. For text, transla- 
tion, and commentary see also S. N. Kramer, Gilgamesh and the Huluppu-Tree 
(Chicago, 1938). 

64 A legendary king list includes ''Etana, a shepherd, the one who to heaven 
ascended"'; he is named as the thirteenth king of Kish. Hereditary kingship would 
give Etana good cause to pray to Šamaš for a son. 
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distinguishable in Mesopotamian art, but the eagle (aquila) never- 
theless enjoys far greater prominence than the falcon (falco 
peregrinus) and the vulture (gyps).65 The eagle-serpent combat is 
portrayed in a twenty-fourth-century soapstone bas-relief from 
Nippur®6 and another third-millenium scene presents a spread 
eagle in the familiar Mesopotamian “heraldic”? posture, grasping 
a struggling serpent in each talon.9$? More significant, however, 
are those cylinder seals that are generally agreed to represent 
the popular episodes concerning the Zu bird on the one hand and 
Etana on the other. 

The most famous of the numerous Akkadian cylinder seals 
portraying Etana shows the shepherd astride an ascending eagle, 
leaving behind two watching sheep dogs, his fellow shepherds, 
herds of sheep and goats, and a bag or vessel lying on the ground. 
The scene continues by revealing a tree with à spread eagle on its 
crown; two lions raging at its base are unable to reach the eagle, 
who appears to be grasping a young creature (lion cub?) in its 
right talon. It has been suggested that the lions are here substitut- 
ing for the usual ophidian at the roots of the tree.98 (‘There are, in 
fact, representations of a nude, bearded, cyclopic hero among the 
earliest of cylinder seals [Uruk period], one of which $? shows two 


65 See (Mrs.) E. D. Van Buren, The Fauna of Ancient Mesopotamia as Represen- 
ted in Art (Rome, 1939), pp. 82-85. 

96 See Langdon, Semitic Mythology, p. 170 (fig. 65). Langdon suggests possible 
connections between Mesopotamian mythology and astrology in the fact of the 
two constellations Aquila and Serpens in proximity. Also, one star in Aquila was 
known as the “‘carcass.”’ 

67 A cylinder seal from the collection of Lord Southesk, in M. Jastrow, Bilder- 
mappe zur Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens (Giessen, 1912), pl. XLII, no. 136. 
An eagle-and-serpents seal from Harappà is reminiscent of the spread eagles 
of Susa and Tell Brak (ca. 2100 5.c.); see Wheeler, op. cit., p. 84. A flourishing 
trade Brak-Ur-Bahrain-Lothal-Mohenjodaro-Harappà is now known, from seal 
distributions, to have existed. Zimmer, op. cit., pp. 72—73, notes the similarity 
between the Gudea cup of Lagash (Sumerian, ca. 2600 B.c.) motif of twined ser- 
pents and reared griffins and the Nàgakal reliefs of Mysore and suggests diffusion 
of the motif into pre-Aryan India from Mesopotamia. For later Indian eagle- 
serpent motifs see T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography (2 vols.; 
Madras, 1914-16), s.v. “Garuda.” 

68 By H. Frankfort, among others. Frankfort presents this late third-millenium 
B.C. seal in his Cylinder Seals (London, 1939), pl. XXIVh, with discussion, pp. 
137-39. For other seals portraying Etana’s flight see B. L. Goff, Symbols of Pre- 
historic Mesopotamia (New Haven, Conn., 1963), Fig. 721 and pp. 256-57; H. 
Frankfort, Stratified Cylinder Seals from the Diyala Region (Chicago, 1955), 
Nos. 657 and 666 and pp. 44-45; H. W. Haussig (ed.), Wörterbuch der Mythologie, 
I. Die alten Kulturvélker, I. Vorderen Orient (Stuttgart, 1961), pl. 2 and s.v. 
“Etana.” 

69 See E. Porada (ed.), Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North American 
Collections, I. The Collection of the Pierpont Morgan Library (New York, 1948), 
No. 4. A. J. Wensinck is perhaps too restrictive when he interprets this motif as a 
solar victory, “the submitted lions being conceived of as the vanquished enemies 
or the vanquished parts of the earth” (Tree and Bird as Cosmological Symbols in 
Western Asia [Amsterdam, 1921], p. 16). 
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reversed lions grasped by the hero in a balanced design similar to 
that of the hovering heraldic eagle-with-serpents of the Early 
Dynastic period.)?° The presence of men sitting beside and 
pouring something into a great vat, a man carrying a pail, and 
two other tubs or vases in one seal?! are most suggestive, con- 
sidering that Etana and the eagle dominate the extraordinary 
scene. One is tempted to think that this is no ordinary dairy 
operation but perhaps the preparation of a ritual drink, particu- 
larly as contemporary seals show scenes of libations, offerings, 
and even two seated figures drinking from a similar vessel by 
means of tubes.72 

Equally significant are the numerous Akkadian cylinder seals 
which are thought to represent the mythology of Zu, the bird of 
prey who appears either as à birdman (upper part human), as a 
figure with a bird, or as a bird alone.”3 One scene,?* whose subject 
is disputed, shows us a god with a bow defending à mountain from 
an attacking eagle; the latter stretches forth talons to the mountain 
peak, on which the defender has placed his right foot. Another 
seal’5 portrays the same eagle in full flight with a plant (or tree?) 
in its beak; two figures, one on either side, reach for his right wing 
and appear to be stabbing that wing with short weapons. Finally, 
there are numerous seals showing variations of “the judgment of 
Zu." 76 [n one a procession of figures approaches an enthroned Ea, 
who holds a flowing vase: first is the two-faced herald Usmu; the 


70 This “heraldic” pose of the hero holding two creatures has sometimes been 
described as a master of animals motif. Its likeness occurs outside the ancient 
Near East from Minoan-Mycenaean plastic art (where the central figure is some- 
times female) to the famed first-century B.c. Gundestrup bowl with its Celtic 
figure holding up two reversed winged sea horses with serpentine tails (see O. 
Klindt-Jensen, Gundestrupkedelen [Copenhagen, 1961], Figs. 21 and 51); it occurs 
also in India in several seals from Harappa, where the hero grasps two tigers, and 
later in sculptural ornamentation at Sanchi through the influence of Achaemenid 
art and architecture. Equally widespread is the same motif with a tree, pillar, or 
omphalos as central symbol in place of the hero. 

71 Porada (ed.), op. cit., No. 236. 

72 Ibid., No. 248. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, describes another seal (pl. XXIVg) 
as a scene of "dairy-workers"; but unexplained is the presence of a large bird 
sitting on the top of the inclosure. 

78 See Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pp. 132-37. A snake god is represented in the 
same three ways. Sargonid seals, according to Frankfort (p. 110), hid the **essential 
unity of gods of fertility under a variety of divergent shapes." 

74 Ibid., pl. X XIIIg; Van Buren, op. cit., Fig. 87. 

79 Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pl. X XIIIc; Goff, op. cit., Fig. 722. Frankfort men- 
tions but does not record in plates another seal similar to this where one of the 
would-be captors holds a bow. Similar also is Frankfort, Stratified Cylinder Seals 
from the Diyala Region, No. 665; cf. No. 519. 

76 Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pl. X XIIId, etc.; Porada (ed.), op. cit., Nos. 195-97; 
Goff, op. cit., Fig. 725; E. D. Van Buren, The Flowing Vase and the God with 
Streams (Berlin, 1933), pp. 41 ff. 
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second figure carries a seven-leaved plant, similar to the one 
portrayed in the eagle’s beak, hung behind him from a curved 
stick (bow ?); the third figure carries the birdman hanging upside 
down behind him from a mace. Other seals show the birdman led 
by a rope before Ea. 

Now we have seen that our Akkadian Zu myth describes the 
theft of the Tablets of Destiny from heaven, a deed that brings 
impotence upon the king of the gods. Yet the seals present us with 
an eagle and a stolen plant. Again we are brought face to face 
with a phenomenon that we met in our exegesis of the soma theft 
and in our brief notations of such Indo-European parallels as 
the stolen mead of Odinn: the mythical homology of the sacred 
plant (or its juice or fruit) with the mysteries of time, destiny, and 
immortality, and, further, with the profound mysteries of the 
Word—written, spoken, or sung.?* 

At this juncture let us return to the myth of Etana’s ascent. 
It is difficult to ignore several arresting parallels with our Rgvedic 
suparná myth. Both the syend and the Etana accounts share the 
following features: 


I. A man, a hero, seeks a magic plant. 

A. The plant is alleged to have powers of fertility (for conception, 
or, in the case of soma, the sacred juice bestows immortality or 
prolongs life). 

B. The plant has a celestial origin. 


II. An eagle bears the man to heaven to gain the plant. 
A. The flight involves a transgression upon the celestial realm. 
B. Avenging weapons pursue, but do not kill, the transgressing 
bird (Kráánu's arrow, Šamaš “darting weapon"). 


There are, of course, significant differences between the myths. 
But let us examine them. The gap on the Neo-Assyrian tablet 
C.5 leaves the tale incomplete. “But the fact," says Speiser,’® 
that the king list records the name of Etana's son and heir, and 
the further fact that myths depicted on seals do not normally 
commemorate disaster . . . permit the conclusion that the ending 


77 “I am inclined to see in these plants," says Frankfort (Cylinder Seals, p. 135), 
“another symbol for what is called in the texts of later times the ‘tablets of destiny’ ” 
(italics added). G. Widengren (The King and the Tree of Life [ Uppsala, 1951]) 
describes the Tablets of Destiny, the branch, and the staff as interacting symbols 
of the royal authority (p. 40) and suggests an identification of the twig stolen by 
and retrieved from the Zu bird with the twig in the possession of the king, who 
lives symbolically the role of the Tree of Life itself (pp. 22-24). 

78 In Pritchard (ed.), op. cit., p. 114. 
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was a happy one after all.” Thus it is plausible to assume that the 
mission of the flight was accomplished. 

Second, there is the fact that Rgveda IV.26 and 27 parallel only 
the second half of the Near Eastern myth; there is no eagle- 
serpent polarity as such in the suparná and Indra myth. But it is 
a commonplace that popular myths and tales are fragmented and 
transposed in endless ways, often to reappear again with unex- 
pected correlations.’? If we turn to the Vedic Samhitas we may 
easily recognize something like the earlier half of the Etana story, 
once again in association with the flight of the eagle to heaven. 
(Eventually, we shall find the two themes [eagle-serpent, eagle- 
soma] reunited in the Ramayana.) At the same time, if we look 
briefly at passages from the Mahabharata and the Suparnadhyaya, 
other gaps in the narrative may be closed.89 


III 
Taking but the first verse of Taittiriya-samhita VI.1.6:8! 


kadrüs ca va? suparnt cütmarüpayor aspardhetam sa kadrüh suparnim 
ajayat sabravit | 

irtiyasyam ito divi somas tam dhara tendtmanam niskrinisvetiyam vai 
kadrür asau suparni chandàmsi sauparneyah | 

sdbravid asmai vai pitardu putran bibhrtas trtiyasyam ito divi somas tam 
ahara tenàtmànam niskrinisva [| 


Kadri [the “red-brown one"] and Suparni [feminine of suparnd] had a 
dispute (for the stake of) each other's form. Kadrü defeated Suparni. 
She said: “In the third heaven from here is the soma; fetch it, and by it 
buy your release." Kadri is this (earth), Suparni yonder (heaven), the 
descendants of Suparni the meters. She [Kadri] said: “For this do 
parents rear children; in the third heaven from here is the soma; fetch 
it, and by it buy your release." 


We now see a quite transparent form of the seasonal light- 
darkness conflict, with Kadrü, the earth, the serpent of darkness, 
first disputing with and then conquering the falcon of light, the 
heaven, Suparni. The conquest of course is not final. In order to 


79 See Mircea Eliade, Myth and Reality (New York, 1963), p. 200 and chap. ix 
on the camouflage of myths. 

59 Charpentier, op. cit., chap. iii (pp. 155-89), discusses those passages in which 
the suparnd story recurs in the Samhitàs of the Yajurveda and the Brahmanas, 
and in Mahabharata 1.16-30. Chapter iv (pp. 190-300) concerns the Supar- 
nadhyaya. Sanskrit texts in their full editions should be consulted, as Charpentier's 
transcriptions are frequently in error, sometimes lacking words. 

81 A, B. Keith (trans.), T'he Veda of the Black Yajus School (Cambridge, Mass., 
1914). 
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purchase her release, Suparni, who has lost her ‘‘form,”’ her 
outward appearance (ràpá),8? even as the Mesopotamian eagle was 
defeated and stripped of his “form” (wings, pinions, talons, 
feathers), must fetch the soma from heaven, the realm of light. 
And we note that, like her Babylonian correlate, the bird must 
fly to the third heaven before reaching the gate of entry.8? 

Suparni’s children are the meters. First the Jagati (fourteen 
syllables) flies up, then the Tristubh (thirteen syllables), but each 
fails and each loses two syllables (like feathers) in the attempt. 
The third meter, Gayatri (four syllables), is successful, having 
flown up with a female goat (aja)84* and with light (jyótis), the 
goat winning the soma and the Gayatri retrieving the four missing 
syllables as well (thus becoming a meter of eight syllables). 
Another aspect is the reference in stanza 5 that the Gandharva 
Visvavasu ® stole the soma for three nights (i.e., during the dark 
of the moon). 

Satapatha-brahmana III.6.2.2 ff. elaborates upon the actual 
wager between Kadrü and Suparni. Concern for the sacrifice has 
absorbed all meaning from the soma, and the gods, desiring to use 


82 The bird is thus in the predicament of the sun at winter solstice. Note that in 
Rgveda IV.27.4 syend loses a feather ( parná) in descending. This has been seen as 
a poetic suggestion that immediately after gaining the zenith, the laws of the 
heavens demand that the “‘sun bird” begin his decline. But more important is the 
significance of having to sacrifice some “essential form" in order to leave the other 
world with the mystery of life (see below, Part IV, Sec. C). 

83 Cf. Rgveda IX.86.27. Soma is “on the third ridge, in the bright realm of 
heaven." Cf. Taittiriya-samhita  III.5.7.1 ff.; VI.1.6.1; Kathaka-samhita 
XXIII.10; Vàjasaneyi-samhità I.211; Taittiriya-brahmana 1.1.3.10; III.2.1.1 
(Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 111 and 114, n. 48). 

84 Recalling the goat, Heiórün, who dwells with the eagle in the branches of 
Yggdrasill. Possibly a related Indo-European remnant is recorded by E. A. 
Armstrong (The Folklore of Birds [London, 1958], pp. 172-73), where he cites a 
eurious rhyme from Latvia in connection with traditions of bird offieiants at 
ceremonies for the dead: 


One herdsman died, the others cried 

The Pig dug the grave on a high hill; 

The Tit carried the news to his parents; 

The Goat mounted to heaven to ask forgiveness; 
The Woodpecker carved a cross on a fir tree; 
The Cuckoo tolled in a crooked birch; 

The Fly preached the sermon: 

All the birds said the funeral prayers; 

Their words mingled in the tiny twigs.” 


The rhyme mentions numerous birds and yet it is the goat who ascends to heaven. 

85 G. Dumézil (e.g., Mitra-Varuna[2d.ed.; Paris, 1948], pp. 30ff.) haslocated paral- 
lel traits of Luperci (Rome), Kentauroi (Greece), and Gandharvas. A possible back- 
ground of the new year ritual is suggested for the last. Cf. F. B. J. Kuiper, “The 
Ancient Aryan Verbal Contest," Indo-Iranian Journal, IV (1960), 217-81, con- 
sidering the problem of a textbook for a new year ritual comprising the oldest 
nucleus of the Rgveda. 
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soma sacrificially, create two illusions, Kadrü and Suparni, then 
cause a dispute to arise. A wager is set concerning the tail 56 
(=rope) of a certain white horse (= Agni)8" which is harnessed to 
a stake (=sacrificial pole); Suparni loses, thus becoming Kadrü's 
slave, and is required, as before, to fetch the soma by means of the 
meters. 

Maitrayani-samhita IIL.7.3; IV.1.1; Kathaka XXIII.10; Sata- 
patha-brahmana  III.2.4.1 ff; 1.7.1.1; Tandya-mahabrahmana 
VIII.4.1; and Aitareya-brahmana III.25, 26 all contribute to or 
repeat the Kadrü-Suparni cycle of tales. In the last named the 
Gayatri, acting as the falcon, has one nail cut from her left foot 
(instead of the parnd) by the arrow from Kréanu. 

In the Epic texts there are several interrelated myths, including 
that of the children of Kadrü and Vinata (“the curved one,” i.e., 
the vault of heaven, who now replaces Suparni) in Mahabharata 
J.16.5-25 and the contest between Kadri and Vinatā in Maha- 
bharata 1.20.1-23.4. Kadri and Vinata are daughters of Praja- 
pati 88 and consorts of the ascetic Kasyapa. With the granting of a 
wish Kadrü becomes the mother of a thousand serpents of equal 
splendor, and Vinatà becomes the mother of but two,8? albeit 
more powerful, sons, Aruna and Garuda. (There is something of a 
reflection of this, the greatly outnumbered side of the “righteous” 
against the wicked, in the Pandava war itself.) 

The destruction of the serpents (sarpavindsa, l1.20.15)99 is 
followed by Brahmà appeasing Kasyapa, the father of the Nagas, 
in much the same way that Šamaš comforted the grieving serpent 
father. The ruse of the horsetail occurs again as the serpents 
deceive Vinatà by making the hairs of the white king of horses 
Uccaihsravas appear black; Vinata goes into slavery until her 
eventual salvation through Garuda, the sun bird. 


86 Indra is likened to a ''horse's tail” in the famous Indra-Vrtra creation hymn, 
Rgveda 1.132. The same hymn, incidentally, mentions Indra like a ''frightened"' 
Syend crossing ninety-nine streams (cf. Rgveda IV.26.1 above). 

87 On ascension rites and the white horse and the bird of the sky Merkyut in 
Uralo-Altaic shamanism, see Mircea Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion 
(New York, 1958), pp. 105, 107; cf. his Shamanism, pp. 55, 154. 

88 The consanguinity of Kadru and Vinata, like that of Indra and Vrtra, the 
sons of Tvastr, clearly shows the mythical reconciliation of polarities (see Mircea 
Eliade, Mephistopheles and the Androgyne [New York, 1965], pp. 93-94). 

89 Suparni had three children, Vinatà two, but each has only one who becomes 
the soma-bearing bird. 

90 The ‘“‘snake sacrifice” or snake charm of Janamejaya is a prominent theme in 
the legend of origins of the Mahabharata (cf. I.3.13-58; XV.35; and M. Winter- 
nitz, History of Indian Literature (Calcutta, 1927), I, 60, 312 ff., 388-89. Closely 
involved also is the salient myth of the churning of the waters, or amrta. Cf. 
I.20.1ab: etante kathitam sarvam-amrtam mathitam yatha | 
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Garuda?! (Suparna) is also a familiar figure in the Ramayana, 
and is associated with the sgungi ($ungà [nyagrodha]) tree. In the 
conflict with Ravana in Ramayana VI.50, Rama and his brother 
are wounded by serpent arrows sent by Indrajit. It is Garuda who 
restores the heroes with the touch of his healing wings.9? 

But Ramayana III.35 is more significant for our interests as it 
is here that the eagle’s two roles—serpent-killer and soma-stealer— 
are united in one account. Garuda (Suparna), among other exploits, 
destroys the serpents (nisddas) with a great branch of a tree and 
then flies up to heaven to obtain amrta, rending “‘nets of iron" in 
order to steal it. These nets of iron recall the “‘iron forts" that 
confined Indra and the syend in Rgveda IV.27 and from which 
they flew, bearing away the soma. 

Finally, there is the late development in the Suparnadhyaya,?3 
the “lesson” or “study” on the suwparná. In 2.1 there is the direct 
identification: “Heaven and Earth (dydvaprthivyau) are sisters; 
they move about as personifications of the world. Under them was 
the sky, Vinata, as a female hawk, (and) the earth was a serpent, 
Kadri by name (dyaur àsit tatra vinata suparni bhūmis tu nàgy 
abhavat kadrunama).”’ 

With this much of a background in the later mythical develop- 
ment, and under the assumption that there may have occurred a 
gradual evolution of the tale from a certain recognizable core, let 
us rework our outline correlating the versions (above, p. 344). We 
now see: 

I. Original friendship, harmony between eagle and serpent. 
II. A dispute, quarrel between eagle and serpent. 
A. Initial destruction of the serpent’s young. 
B. The serpent is aided by a deity in plotting revenge. 
C. The eagle is defeated by a ruse (a serpent in an ox carcass; 
serpents in a horsetail). 
D. The eagle is stripped of form, is dying. 
III. A man, or hero, seeks a magic plant. 


A. The plant has powers that confer fertility/immortality. 
B. The plant is celestial. 


91 Zimmer, op. cit., p. 75, derives Garuda from the root gr “‘swallow,”’ i.e., “he 
who devours nàgas." S. K. Chatterji (“Race Movements and Prehistoric Culture,” 
in R. C. Majumdar [ed.], The Vedic Age [London, 1951], p. 163), sees naga cults 
as Proto-Australoid in origin and elects à Dravidian etymology for Garudá, with 
the Tamil cognate kazu, “kite, eagle." Mayrhofer (op. cit.), however, accepts 
Garudá as most probably from garát—m.n. “wing of a bird"; ef. garütmant, 
“winged”; m. “bird.” Cf. *[p]ltarúg, srepv£, -vyos; Avestan fra-ptaraj-ant- *bird" 
(Bartholomae, op. cit., col. 984) 

92 Cf. Sàhnàmah 1.320 where a fatal wound is healed by a feather from sinmury. 
In Völsunga Saga VIII it is Odinn’s bird, a raven, who comes bearing a leaf to 
heal the wounds of the hero Sinfjótli. Cf. also Lleu and Lug, above p. 339. 

93 See Charpentier, op. cit., pp. 207 ff. 
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IV. The man assists the eagle back to life; the eagle in return grants a 
wish to the rescuer. 

V. The eagle bears the man to heaven to gain the plant or brings the 
plant to him. 
A. The eagle flies to the third heaven. 
B. The flight involves a transgression into celestial realms. 
C. Avenging weapons pursue, but do not kill, the transgressors. 
D. The eagle sacrifices a portion of his "essential form." 

VI. The eagle returns with the coveted plant. 


Aside from Ramayana III.35, there is, of course, no single myth 
occurring in Indian literature that still carries the full outline of 
the Etana legend, but the affinity between the Kadrü-Vinatà 
(Suparni) legends and the soma-bearing syend (suparnd) is cer- 
tainly clear. The recurrence in the Indo-Iranian complex of 
suparna stories of so many details now familiar to us from popular 
ancient Near Eastern myths would seem to substantiate a specific 
instance of Mesopotamian-Indo-European contiguity. It is possible 
to conceive of some kind of contact—and therefore exchange— 
between the undifferentiated Indo-Europeans and an ancient 
Near Eastern (late Sumerian or early Akkadian) culture. Whether 
the borrowing, one way or the other, was by means of mobile oral 
traditions, literary texts, iconographical transactions, or a combi- 
nation of these is not for present knowledge to report. Exact 
details of Indo-European mythology and religion are still among 
the rarest possessions of the historian of religions, whose discipline 
in fact was first borne on such protean quests. 

We can certainly agree with a recent writer 94 that similar myths 
and legends can arise independently in two different societies 
"facing similar problems." But we cannot comply with his demand 
for a rule of thumb in which “‘the likelihood or proof of the borrow- 
ing of ideas or stories should be established by the linguistic 
identity or transformation of proper names." Indeed, few ethnolo- 
gists could accept the flat declaration: “The borrowing of ideas is 
usually attested by texts." What is in fact the case is that when 
we are fortunate enough to find texts preserved we are aware that 
they record à minute fraction of that constant flow of human 
experience and expression that occurs on the level of oral tradi- 
tion. As for the fest of coinciding proper names, it is useless in the 
face of numerous myths obviously borrowed but with names and 
places radieally transformed. What is more natural than to con- 
temporize scenes and dramatis personae in myths as in art, where 

?4 R. N. Frye's review of W. McNeill’s The Rise of the West, in Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, LX X XV (1965), 249. 
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a triumphant Jesus in sixteenth-century dress rides through a 
Gothic arch to Jerusalem ? In Hans Christian Andersen fables the 
boy with his finger in the dike would scarcely still be named 
Uddalaka. 

The historian of art may examine the Hasanlu bowl, for 
example, and with no textual clues, come to the decision that this 
famous gold ritual piece with its elaborate motifs reflects a 
mythological situation no longer accessible to the modern inter- 
preter. And it is true enough that the full expression of its second- 
millenium artist lies recondite in the Solduz Valley. But an 
examination of one detail on the bowl reveals not only a human 
figure astride an eagle in flight but also a kilted archer with his 
longbow resting on his foot and a serpent encircling his body. The 
serpent, as though allied with the archer against the celestial pair, 
aims his head at the eagle and rider. It would be far more hazardous 
to maintain that this detail records some private legend, nurtured 
on local space in local time, than to consider its possible kinship to 
other records from an enduring mythical consciousness that 
remembers cosmic polarities and a hero's flight to heaven.% 


95 The citadel of Hasanlu, west of Tash Tepe in the Solduz Valley, is dated ca. 
1000-800 B.c., but the older ritual bowl is probably late second millenium. The 
citadel, destroyed by the Urartians, was in the territory called Mannai in the 
Assyrian records. Perhaps the best published photograph of the bowl is in E. 
Bacon (ed.), Vanished Civilizations of the Ancient World (New York, 1963), p. 230; 
see also plate and discussion by E. Porada, “The Hasanlu Bowl," Expedition, 
I (1959), 18-22. 

96 The memory of Etana’s flight has been strong. Langdon, Semitic Mythology, 
pp. 173-74 (citing G. Millet's *L'Ascension d'Alexandre," Syria, IV [1923], 
83-133), has written: ‘‘From the origins of Sumerian civilization to the end of the 
Persian period, this tale must have been read and repeated throughout Western 
Asia. After the death of Alexander the Great, who had conquered and ruled 
Babylonia, it was transferred to him. The legend of the Ascension of Alexander 
spread throughout the ancient world and has descended to modern times in endless 
versions, Greek, Latin, Armenian, Coptic, Syriac, and Old French. Representations 
of Alexander's ascent on eagles yoked together are found on tapestries, on illumi- 
nated manuscripts, painted on walls of palaces, and even in sculptures of Christian 
cathedrals. A Jewish scribe of the fourth century A.D. refers to it in the Talmud. 
* Alexander the Macedonian wished to ascend in the air. He mounted, mounted 
until he saw the earth as a cup and the sea as a caldron.'" The Romance of 
Alexander, stemming from an historical expedition to find the extent of the Asian 
continent, has thus sometimes seen Alexander’s quest as a journey to the celestial 
paradise, or to the nether world, in the search, like that of Gilgameš, for the herb 
or tree of life. See, e.g., Lars-Ivar Ringbom, Paradisus Terrestrus. Myt, bild och 
verklighet (Helsinki, 1958), s.v. “Alexanders wer ad paradisum." 

Professor Wikander has kindly drawn our attention to one of the legendary 
Avestan kings (Avestan kavi; Middle Persian ka?) named Kai Kaus (or Kai Us), 
whose traditions are recorded in the tenth-century Saàhnàmah of Firdausi and 
elsewhere. (The name Kai Us has in fact been compared with the kaví Usánas of 
our Rgveda IV passage.) At least part of the legend of this ancient figure stems 
from the Etana myth through the Near Eastern tales of Alexander, according to 
Arthur Christensen (Les Kayanides [Copenhagen, 1931], pp. 108-10). From his 
fortress home Kai Kaüs ascends to heaven on a seat borne by eagles or vultures. 
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IV 


There now remains the examination of a few select dimensions of 
our study. It would be no difficult task for the historian of religions 
to elaborate upon the parallels of religious logic which are apparent 
here in our materials (although the wonder is that there are so few 
and so fleeting cultural affinities in general between the ancient 
Near East and ancient India). But it is entirely another demand 
that is made upon us when we are confronted with matching 
details in the morphologies of apposing myths. Let us question the 
significance of our investigations by examining briefly the religious 
meanings of certain elements from our complex: the cosmic tree 
and reintegration, the magic plant, and the guardian’s price. 
Again let us emphasize a point: when we compare and contrast 
our Mesopotamian and our Indian phenomena our intent is not to 
reduce these phenomena to lowest common denominators but, 
rather, to allow them to illuminate one another, to open out the 
structures of their religious symbolism, and to articulate their 
separate or interacting historical careers. 


A. THE COSMIC TREE AND REINTEGRATION 


At numerous points in our study we have faced the cosmic tree 
with serpent and waters at its roots and bird of prey in its summit. 
In Yast XII.17 (addressed to Rasnu; cf. Bundahisn IX) there is 
described the tree of magie healing which holds the seeds of all 
plants. It stands in the middle of the sea vouru-kasa, and in its 
branches dwells the eagle (saena), who is compared (Yast XIV.41) 
with Voraérayna—like the great clouds heavy with water that 
beat upon the mountains. We recall the myth of Krsna in his tree 
by the lake in which dwells the serpent demon Kaàliya, whom 
Krsna defeats in glorious struggle (Visnu-purana V.7, with which 


See the sixteenth-century Persian painting of his flight with four eagles, in A. J. 
Carnoy, Iranian Mythology (Boston, 1917), p. XLII. Al-Birüni (in his book on 
India) records another tradition in which Kai Kaus ascends Mount Qaf (= Mount 
Alburz = Mount Hara Borozaiti where the haoma plant grows and where in other 
traditions the eagle sinmury lives [see n. 22]). Kai Kaus goes up as a decrepit old 
man and returns from the journey as a strong and beautiful young man. 

Furthermore, the Pahlavi books record popular legends of Yam (Avestan Yima; 
Vedic Yamá), who also ascends to heaven and is known as shepherd, king, first 
bringer and presser of haoma, possessor of a magic cup, seer, and winner of 
immortality through the bull sacrifice. 

Finally, it has been suggested (Zimmer, op. cit., pp. 70 ff.) that the origins of 
the animal “‘vehicle’’ (vdhana) in ancient India may be sought in Mesopotamia. 
Whether true or not, Indian literature is not without its flight themes. One thinks, 
for example, of Saktideva (in Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara), who climbs the ocean- 
rooted world tree, then rides a giant bird to the heavenly city of gold. 
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we may compare the haoma-injuring serpent in Bundahisn 
XVIII.2). In the Edda we find the serpent Níóhógg gnawing at 
the roots of the cosmic tree, Yggdrasill, which grows over Uróar- 
brunnr, the well of fate (Vóluspá 19). In the branches lives an 
eagle whose antagonism for the destructive serpent is communi- 
cated by the squirrel, Ratatosk, running up and down the tree 
(Grímnismál 32). 

In the ancient Near East we have cited, as well as the styrax 
tree of Etana's eagle and serpent, Inanna's huluppu tree, with its 
Zu bird and serpent “who knows no charm," brought to her holy 
garden from the banks of the Euphrates. Then, too, Nonnus of 
Panopolis includes in his description of Tyre?" mention of the 
double rock in the ocean where grows a blazing olive tree. At the 
uttermost top of the tree sits an eagle (aierov) with a libation cup 
(g.&Àqv). Nonnus is late (fifth century A.D.), and Tyre was geo- 
graphically vulnerable to influence: Wensinck perhaps too readily 
identifies the cup with the water of life, in view of the fact that the 
Tyrian rock was called ambrosian. 

Archeological evidence can in fact carry us back through the 
stylized eagle-and-serpent tree of conventional art to the fourth 
millenium in predynastic Nubia. The Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago excavated in its 1963-64 expedition in 
Nubia a large decorated pottery jar from a grave of the A-group 
people.98 The central motif is a great tree on a mountain with a 
bird of prey perched on a branch. Under the tree is the familiar 
goat facing the tree, while that larger-than-life ophidian, the 
crocodile, lies near the roots. From the left three other great birds 
of prey are flying, two of them tearing with their beaks at serpents 
clutched in their talons. To the right of the tree is perhaps a 
shrine with either a horned bull or a human worshipper with out- 
stretched arms. The complexity of the motif would seem to demand 
an equally involved mythical inspiration as its source. In this 
predynastic period Egypt borrowed from the east the cylinder 
seal and certain animal motifs. But the latter are stylized and 
heraldic, whereas our Nubian pottery jar is a primitive, fresh 
creation with no known prototype. 

Our motif, of course, is not to be confined to the ancient Near 

97 Dionysiaca XL.467 ff.; see Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 17-18, 45, who notes that 
the legends of Herakles of Tyre parallel those of Gilgameš and Alexander. How- 
ever, Wensinck has labeled all the birds in his study (eagle, vulture, phoenix, 
ankd, sinmury, etc.) solar symbols only, neglecting ascension symbolism altogether. 

98 Adendan, tomb L-23, the grave of a chief or noble buried some time before 


3200 s.c. The jar has been in the Oriental Institute collection since April, 1965, 
but to our knowledge there has been no description published. 
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Eastern and Indo-European spheres of influence (which include 
the Central Asian examples of the tree). To take just one remote 
illustration, the origins of the present Mexican national emblem 
are to be found in a twelfth-century Aztec migration myth. “As 
the tribes halted by the waters of Tezcuco they beheld a great 
eagle perched on a cactus growing from a wave-washed rock; and 
while they gazed the bird ascended to the rising sun with a serpent 
in his talons. This was regarded as a divine augury, and here 
Tenochtitlan [Mexico] was founded.” 99 

From the huluppu tree by the Euphrates to the cactus in 
the midst of Lake Tezcuco we are observing expressions from the 
complex symbolism of the cosmic tree.19? In that symbolism the 
world tree is manifest as «mago mundi, omphalos, and axis mundi; 
it supports the sky, dispenses food upon earth, regenerates the 
universe, and connects the world with the other cosmic zones, 
heaven and hell.191 When we find the eagle-and-serpent polarity in 
conjunction with the tree in the cosmic waters we are aware of the 
interplay of this entire range of symbols. Particularly striking are 
the aspects of regeneration and connection: the tree, rooted in the 
life-giving waters, becomes the axis upon which bird and serpent 
antagonists reside and from which they in turn derive their 
regenerative powers. The three figures unite to realize a cosmic 
integer. By shedding foliage, molting plumage,!° or sloughing 
skin, each demonstrates anew the vitality of the tree. The mythical 
flight is an ascent to heaven, the upper reaches of the tree, the 
realm of the eagle; its counterpart is the descent to hell, the roots, 
the waters, and the lair of the serpent. And both bird and serpent 
know the whereabouts of the twig or plant, that sacred sprout 
which holds the essence of ''treeness," or life power. 

But eagle and serpent are “‘contrarieties,” as A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown might have put it, reflecting that universal mode of human 
cognition in which '*we think by pairs of contraries, upwards and 
downwards, strong and weak, black and white.'193 Discussing the 


?? H. B. Alexander, Latin-American Mythology (Boston, 1920), p. 115. Diego 
Rivera has portrayed this myth in his painting of the central mural in the National 
Palace in Mexico City (1929-35). 

100 Widengren, The King and the Tree of Life, p. 57, n. 3, cautions against too 
facile an identification of the cosmic tree and the tree of life. Doubtless his point 
is well taken, but it is difficult for us to see precisely when the latter is not directly 
participating in the structure of cosmic tree symbolism. 

101 See Eliade, Shamanism, pp. 269-87, and Patterns in Comparative Religion, 
chap. viii. 

102 Of. Psalm 103:5, “Your youth is renewed like the eagle's." 

103 A, R. Radcliffe-Brown, “The Comparative Method in Social Anthropology," 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LX X XI (1951), 18. 
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social structures of “totemic” exogamous moieties to explain 
similar pairs of contraries appearing in the myths of diverse cul- 
tures (Australia, Melanesia, North America), Radcliffe-Brown 
maintained in Durkheimian style that “‘the resemblances and 
differences of animal species are translated into terms of friendship 
and conflict, solidarity and opposition. In other words the world of 
animal life is represented in terms of social relations similar to 
those of human society." 

Solidarity and opposition were clearly demonstrated in succes- 
sion at the outset of our Etana myth, and the parallel in the con- 
sanguinity of Kadri and Vinata has already been made evident 
(above, n. 88). “One of the most important discoveries of the 
human spirit," writes Professor Eliade, “was naively anticipated 
when, through certain religious symbols, man guessed that the 
polarities and the antinomies could be articulated as a unity.’’14 
Elsewhere, Professor Eliade has evaluated the cosmological 
dualism that distinguishes the mythology of the Ngadju Dyak of 
South Borneo as reported by Hans Scharer.1% For our discussion 
it provides perceptive closure. 


The World Tree precedes this dualism, for it represents the cosmos in 
its totality; it even symbolizes the unification of the two supreme 
divinities. The creation of the world is the result of a conflict between 
two gods representing two polar principles: feminine (cosmologically 
lower, represented by the waters and the snake) and masculine (the 
upper region, the bird). During the struggle between these two anta- 
gonists, the World Tree (=the primordial totality) is destroyed. But 
its destruction is only temporary; archetype of all creative human 
activity, the World Tree is destroyed only that it may be reborn. In 
this myth we are inclined to see both the ancient cosmological schema 
of the hierogamy between heaven and earth (a schema also expressed, 
on another plane, by the symbolism of the complementary opposites 
bird-snake) and the “‘dualistic’”’ structure of the ancient lunar mytholo- 
gies (opposition between contraries, alternate destructions and 
creations, the eternal return). 


Thus the tree itself can be subject to the pulsating rhythms of 
cosmic renewal, as the enmity and reintegration of its polar 
inhabitants is enacted afresh. 

In these cosmological stagings of our myths we know that the 
journey of the hero—whether Etana, savior of the serpent-bitten 


104 Mircea, Eliade, ‘“‘Methodological Remarks on Religious Symbolism,” in 
M. Eliade and Joseph M. Kitagawa (eds.), The History of Religions: Essays in 
Methodology (Chicago, 1959), p. 102. 

105 Shamanism, pp. 284-85. See H. Scharer, Ngaju Religion (The Hague, 1963); 
Figs. 4 and 7 show sacred drawings of the house as the tree of life with birds on its 
roof and serpent in the waters beneath. 
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eagle, Gilgameš, destroyer of the serpent “who knows no charm," 
or Indra, celebrated slayer of the serpent-demon Vrtra—is no 
ordinary quest. Even the quest itself is on the plane of reintegra- 
tion of the hero and reveals something of an initiatory structure: 
ascension, ordeal, sacrifice (=symbolic death), and, finally, 
rebirth. 


B. THE MAGIC PLANT 


A distinction is sometimes made between the ways in which the 
plant of immortality and youth was envisaged in India and in the 
Semitic world. “The Semites," says Professor Eliade, 'thirsted 
for immortality, for immortal life; the Indians sought for the plant 
that would regenerate and rejuvenate them.’’!°* How far such a 
discrimination is maintained in Vedic religion is debatable, but at 
least Rgveda VIII.48 would seem to support the Indian rejuvena- 
tion theme: “We have drunk soma; we have become immortal" 
(st. 3). “Soma has mounted in us with might; we have gone to 
where men prolong their years” (st. 11).19? 

There are, however, complexities with soma/haoma that do not 
burden the simpler Near Eastern versions of the plant of immor- 
tality. Already by the earliest Rgvedic syena narrative (and the 
soma theft, as L. Renou has pointed out, is the only authentic 
mythical episode concerning soma), the plant is a ritual, hieratic 
object. The Vedic preoccupation is not with moksa, a goal of the 
classical religion, but with extending the tangible joys of this life 
or, by the time of the Brahmanas, with avoiding “redeath”’ 
(punarmriyá; “Death (mrtyú) ceases through amrta,” says 
Satapatha-brahmana X.2.6.19, and “who knows this conquers 
punarmrty%”’). And the soma, when it is amrta, is literally ‘‘non- 
death.’’1°8 Soma not only prolongs life and cures disease but also 
produces ecstasy and stimulates poetry, becoming a catalyst for 
the mystical correspondences and homologies so essential to 
brahmanic speculations. The latter proceed eventually to an 


106 Patterns in Comparative Religion, p. 294. Cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas 
(Washington, D.C., 1931), Part II, p. 19 (quoted in F. D. K. Bosch, The Golden 
Germ [The Hague, 1960], p. 62, n. 13): “In Semitic and European conceptions of 
the Water of Life the draught is conceived of as bestowing immortality forever. 
In India we meet with the more sober concept of repeated rejuvenation.” 

107 A, A. Macdonell (trans.), Vedic Reader for Students (London, 1917), 
pp. 156-61 (italics added). 

108 Avestan Amoratat (Vedic amrtat-) and Haurvatat (Vedic sarvátat-) figure 
as goddess of plants and lord of waters in the Indo-Iranian religion. Cf. Widengren. 
Die Religionen Irans, pp. 18-19. As two of the Amesa Spentas (‘‘Bounteous 
Immortals”), “Immortality” and “‘Health’’ (or “‘Integrity’’) are cited in Yasna 
LI.7. 
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identification of the human soul with the absolute, and out of the 
ritual pressing of the soma—a cosmic process involving man/plant/ 
divine-being homologies and enlisting correspondences of sky, 
rain, sun, thunder, lightning, and the fecundity of bulls and cows— 
comes the speculation that is ancient India’s peculiar brand of 
immortality. ! 

The reality of soma was always there in the ritual for the Vedic 
Indian. For the religions of Mesopotamia, however, a deep pessi- 
mism prevailed, and the dead were known to gather in that sub- 
terranean irsit la tari (Land of no return"). But still there are 
those who seek. Etana's search for a plant of birth comes from his 
prayer for a son, and the prayer expresses a desire for immortality 
through his progeny. 

The model, of course, is Gilgameš, who is told only near the end 
of his wandering in search of everlasting life: ‘‘Cherish the little 
child who holds your hand.!?? Death is your portion!" Having 
learned from Siduri that only the gods possess immortality, 
Gilgameš is nevertheless still a pursuer, and at last Utnapištim 
reveals to him the whereabouts of the magie plant,!!9 growing 
under water, that restores lost youth. Gilgameš descends and pro- 
cures the marvelous plant, but when he stops to bathe at a spring 
he loses it immediately to a serpent—the inevitable ophidian who 
not only guards the plant but sometimes retrieves his stolen ward 
as well. The serpent devours the plant, sloughs its skin, and disap- 
pears, and Gilgameš returns home a mortal human. 

Etana, we should also remember, was the shepherd king. We 
have made note of Widengren’s suggested identification of the 
Tablets of Destiny stolen by the Zu bird with the twig of sacred 
powers that represents the royal authority. The branch of the 
kiskanu tree is the symbol of the king’s coincident roles as pos- 
sessor-caretaker of the tree of life and as the tree itself. Possibly 
the myth of ascent to find the plant of birth reflects the vulnerable 
status of Etana’s power: he journeys to renew his symbolic role. 
As he is childless, the kingship dies with him unless his life is 
renewed. 

Gilgameš descended, while Etana ascended for the plant of 
(re)birth. The name of the god Anu himself, whom Etana finally 
reaches, means sky," "bright," "shining."11! The correlation of 

109 Cf, above, p. 345; Kadrü says to Suparni: ‘‘For this do parents rear children; 
in the third heaven from here is the soma; fetch it, and by it buy your release." 

110 gammu nibitti, *a plant of renown,” or sébu isahhir amélu, '*when old a man 


grows young (again)." See Widengren, The King and the Tree of Life, p. 7. 
111 Langdon, Semitic Mythology, pp. 93 ff. 
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epithets for soma and haoma (Middle Persian hom) is well known, 
and the celestial character of both plant and juice is readily 
apparent. Pure soma juice is called sukra or śuci “bright.” The 
haoma plant is zatri-gaona (“gold colored’’),112 zatiri (“golden”), 
or zairidõiðra (“gold eyed"), etc., and correspondingly, the most 
frequent epithet of soma is the cognate hari, “tawny.”113 In 
Rgveda VIII.48.3 the soma-drinkers exult: “We have gone to the 
light (jydter); we have found the gods"; 48.11: “Those ailments 
have started off, diseases have sped away, the powers of darkness 
have been affrighted”’;114 48.15: “Thou art a finder of light (O 
soma) (tudm suarvid).”’115 And the soma drops spread brightness 
in the streams (Rgveda IX.76.1). 

On the other hand, as we have seen above, there is much evi- 
dence for the mountain residence of soma/haoma. The epithet 
Maujavata indicates Mount Müjavat as the domain of soma 
(Rgveda X.34.1). Hillebrandt suggested that the plant grew upon 
a mountain that was not accessible to ordinary folk but had to be 
purchased and that perhaps some particular tribe or prince was 
the owner of the growing regions.116 In any event, numerous 
passages indicate a mountainous provenance: Rgveda 1.93.6; 
III.48.2; V.36.2, 43.4, 85.2; IX.18.1, 46.1, 71.4, 82.3; Atharvaveda 
III.21.10; Yasna X.4; Yast IX.17; X.88; XVII.37; etc.!1* But 
growth on a mountain by no means precludes celestial identifi- 
cation with poetic mountains. ““The oldest heaven is the mountain- 
top."118 In Yast X.50 Hara Borazaiti, where the haoma grows, is 
described as the bright mountain where the stars revolve, where 


112 Yasna IX.16. Cf. H. S. Nyberg, Irans forntida religioner (Uppsala, 1937), 
p. 380. 

113 E. Herzfeld, Zoroaster and His World (Princeton, N.J., 1947), sees haoma 
simply as “wine.” By identifying the haoma and Dionysos does he (ignoring the 
soma cult) wish to assume responsibility for comparing the haoma cult with the 
mysteries of Dionysos? For a recent presentation, following V. Henry, of a 
common Indo-Iranian soma/haoma liturgy, see J. Duchesne-Guillemin, Symbols 
and Values in Zoroastrianism (New York, 1966), pp. 84 ff. Herzfeld mentions a 
Babylonian intoxicating beverage kardnu, a loanword written with the Sumerian 
ideograph gestin, “‘tree of life" (op. cit., p. 549 ff.). 

114 Cf, [X.9.7; 86.2; 66.24; 100.8; 108.12. 

115 Macdonell (trans.), Vedic Reader, p. 163. 

116 Op. cit., I, 70. 

117 In Rgveda 1.93.6 the $yená is said to tear the soma from the mountain; cf. 
our IV.24b above. See “Der Samudrá im Felsen," Lüders, op. cit., 332. In the 
court poetry of Jayika a lover can still lament his painful separation from his 
mistress by recalling a proverb: “On the snowy mountains grows the magic 
herb, but the snake is on your head”’ (D. H. H. Ingalls [trans.], An Anthology of 
Sanskrit Court Poetry, Vidydkara’s “Subhasitaratnakosa’’? [Cambridge, Mass., 
1965], p. 249. 

118 (3, van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation (London, 1938), 
§ 5.2. The Greek “Olympians” (Olympoi) live on the summit of a very real Mount 
Olympus and as such are “heavenly”’ (ouranioz). 
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there is no night or day, no cold or hot wind, no sickness or un- 
cleanness, and where clouds cannot reach. We recall that Šamaš 
was to deny passage on the mountain to the eagle who had fled to 
"heaven" and that Etana, after the first league of flight, looked 
down upon the “world mountain" Ekur.!1? Thus in the Avesta 
when the birds bear the haoma down from the mountain, or when 
Óðinn as the eagle flies with the mead from the rock, there is still 
this mythic homogeneity with the soma flight from “heaven.” 

Like the soma, haoma is regarded as bestower of immortality. 
The Pahlavi Yasna illustrates the eschatological dimension of the 
earthly sacrament in anticipation of that final sacrifice to be 
performed by SaoSyans. The “earthly Haoma .. is a symbol of 
that white Haoma (called) Gokaren, from which (springs) the im- 
mortality (that sets in) at the final Rehabilitation (of all 
things).’’120 Haoma has the common epithet draosa,!?! “from 
whom death flees." Its properties are those of a bestower of wis- 
dom, courage, success, health, increase, and greatness (Yasna 
IX.17). When haoma is adequately praised and prepared, six 
gifts accrue: heaven, health, long life, power against evil, victory 
over enemies, and forewarning against danger (Yasna I X.19, 21).122 
Fertility aspects of haoma, reminding us of Etana's quest, are 
even brought out via negativa in Yasna IX.1, as the haoma curses 
the sinful person who is unprepared in thought and deed to receive 
the drink: “May thou be childless, and may evil be spoken of 
thee."123 


C. THE GUARDIAN'S PRICE 


In addition to our comparison between Etana's eagle losing its 
essential bird “form”? when it was shorn of wings, pinions, and 
talons by the serpent and Suparni losing her form (rapa) to Kadrü 
in the Indian myth, we made reference to the avenging weapons 
that pursue the thieves of the magic plant (above, n. 82). In 
order to leave the highest heaven, the other world, the transgres- 
sors who have gained their prize must sacrifice something essential. 


119 Cf. the poetic identification of clouds and mountains in Rgveda (references 
cited by Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 10-11). 

120 Dàtastàn 1 Dénik, chap. xlvii; R. C. Zaehner, The Dawn and Twilight of 
Zoroastrianism (New York, 1961), p. 90; cf. Duchesne-Guillemin, op. cit., p. 87. 
Avestan gaokarana; Middle Persian gokarn. 

121 Vedic durósa-, epithet of soma; for disputations of meanings see Widen- 
gren, Die Religionen Irans, p. 30, n. 12; p. 66, n. 34. 

122 J, J. Modi, "Haoma," in James Hastings (ed.), Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics (Edinburgh, 1914), VI, 507. 

123 Ibid. 
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For the Gayatri (the bird in Aitareya-brahmana III.25, 26) it 
is one nail from the left foot that is shot away by the guardian 
archer. For the $yená of Rgveda IV.27.3-4, however, it was a 
parná that was shot away by the archer Kréanu. Parnd is a 
"feather" or a “wing,” in either case a symbol of plumage, the old 
self that the triumphant eagle leaves behind, just as the wily 
serpent sloughs his old existence the moment he retrieves the 
sacred plant from Gilgameš. 

In Andaman Island mythology the theft of fire from the light- 
ning goddess Biliku is carried out by a kingfisher (or dove), who is 
shorn of wings and tail when the irate Biliku flings a pearl shell 
after him. The folklorist with a passion for tidy motif indexes 
might record this simply as a fire-origin tale, but the myth is more 
than this, as fire, to the Andaman Islander, is the equivalent of life 
itself. It was through this theft of fire by the bird that the mythical 
ancestors first came alive.1?4 

We are reminded of the dreadful prices paid by others who 
gained the secrets of the other world, or confronted—and sur- 
vived—the mysteries. Odinn, whose most precious gift is sight, 
must sacrifice an eye in the well of Mimir beneath the tree 
Yggdrasill so that he might take one draught of the mead of poetry 
and know the runes. Similarly, Heimdall, alert watchman of the 
gods and possessor of the trumpet to signal Ragnarok, sacrifices 
an ear under the very same tree.125 And Tyr, the deus otiosus whom 
we know in vague connection with the runic magic, painfully 
becomes the “one-handed god” when he binds the wolf Fenrir.!?6 

Tiresias, too, when confronting Athena, forfeited his eyesight; 
then Athena bestowed upon him the gift of prophecy and, by 
having his ears licked by a serpent’s tongue (a motif with a 
Germanic parallel), Tiresias came to understand the language of 
birds.12? 


124 See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, 1922), 
pp. 201-7, 341-51. 

125 Turville- Petre, op. cit., p. 149. 

126 For Dumézil's interpretation of the functional sacrifices of 'Tyr and Odinn, 
as well as those of Bhaga and Savitr, “le dieu sans yeux et le dieu sans mains,” 
see his Mitra- Varuna, pp. 163-67, 194—99. See also C. J. Bleeker, ‘‘L’oeil et l'oreille: 
leur signification religieuse,” The Sacred Bridge (Leiden, 1963), pp. 52-71. 

1?7 Again, the theme of reintegration within the figure of the hero himself, as is 
perhaps reflected also in Odinn’s role as both eagle and serpent in the theft of the 
mead. See also the examples of sacrifice collected by M. Delcourt, “The Last 
Giants," History of Religions, IV (1965), 237, n. 44. A. de Gubernatis (Zoological 
Mythology [London, 1827], II, 174 n., 407), following Simrock and Rochholtz, 
cites a belief from Germanic folklore parallel to the experience of Tiresias: whoever 
is licked in the ears by a serpent or eats ‘‘the fat of a serpent" understands the 
language of birds. 
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The mysteries encountered in the flight to heaven (or its counter- 
part, the descent to the netherworld) are not without their price, 
and the intruder’s symbolic death precedes the new birth he has 
won. Thirst for continued life spurs the hero on his quest, and yet 
success depends, at last, upon his readiness to part with even the 
most precious symbol of his old, finite existence.128 

The serpent who renews his life by sloughing skin dwells at the 
center of the world, at the watery base of the axis mundi, con- 
tiguous to the power of the cosmic tree. It is he or his company who 
guard the mysteries and their tangible fruit or plant, who frustrate 
or pursue transgressors, and who sometimes take back what has 
been plucked from forbidden precincts. But men—those fragile 
mortal creatures of the workaday world—must steal the mystic 
means, for these are not given. And for his ally in the theft of that 
which comes not by birth but which he craves against death, man 
the earthbound chooses the bravest, strongest, freest thief of all, 
the well-winged eagle. 

A few generations ago an indianist insisted upon establishing the 
‘moon characteristics of soma throughout the Rgveda. At the turn 
of the century several Vedic scholars were chided by a colleague 
who investigated our syendé hymns, lamenting the fact that others 
had not established the “‘naturalistic basis" for the myth. Today 
there is perhaps a stronger awareness of the enormous complexity, 
fluidity, and interdependence of mythical themes. We open the 
story of a man who seeks a son, or a hero who quests for the tree of 
life, and at once we are wrapped in a great fabric of poems, in a 
world of waters and plants, of horses and goats, dragons and eagles, 
that shifts and changes in patterns of moonlight and darkness, 
ever seeking to tell of that common mystery of life that breathes 
through them all. It is too easy to insist upon the essential weave 
of this fabric as designing a new year-solstice-light myth or a 
vegetation-rebirth myth or a sky-earth and eagle-serpent reinte- 
gration pattern or a rejuvenation-initiation myth. It lends itself 
to something of all of these but may be confined to one inter- 
pretation only at severe cost: a neatly sewn theory, with careful 
borders and no loose threads, will scarcely reveal the inexhausti- 
bility of man’s expressions of mystery and therefore will miss his 
mortal capacity for immortality. 


128 On Etana as ‘‘un mythe initiateur” see S. Mayassis, Mystères et initiations 
dans la prehistoire et protohistoire (Athens [1961]), pp. 291-94; cf. pp. 638 ff. 
(Gilgameš), 419-21 (“la mort volontaire”). 
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